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This issue of Virginia Cavalcade brings a varied 
procession from pirates to poetry, with articles on 
law, war, college and plantation life in between. 

The hatchments, shown above, of Edward Hill 
IV and of Elizabeth Hill Carter, the heiress of 
“Shirley,” and the floor heating duct, below, are but 
a few details among a great many unusual features 
of the 346-year-old plantation which is the subject 
of this month’s covers and an article. 

Since the Carters intermarried with such other 
prominent Virginia families as the Berkeleys, Brax- 
tons, Burwells, Fitzhughs, Lees, Nelsons, Randolphs 
and Skipwiths, there are an unusually large number 
of today’s Virginians who look on “Shirley” as an 
ancestral home. One of Charles Carter’s twenty-three 
children, Ann, married “Light Horse Harry” Lee 
and their celebrated son, Robert, visited “Shirley” 
often as a child. His baby bed is still there in the hall. 

James Jackson Kilpatrick, editor of the Richmond 
News-Leader, brings us an exciting historical tale of 
piracy on the high seas in his account of the sadistic 
seagoing killer, Alexander Tardy, whose nefarious 
career was finally brought to an end in Virginia 
waters and whose confederates went to the gallows 
in Richmond. 

The strange odyssey of Martha Washington’s will 
is the subject of Alan Schaffer’s article, which re- 
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Photographs in Virginia Cavalcade are from the 
collections of the Virginia State Library and, unless 
otherwise credited, are either the original work of 
this institution or copies of material housed therein. 
Where photographs are furnished by institutions, or- 


ganizations or persons, or where permission is given - 


views the curious military, legal and political adven- 
tures which befell this staid document from Fairfax 
County. 

The centennial of John Brown’s raid on Harper's 
Ferry is noted with a portfolio of pictures contem- 
poraries saw and accounts they read in periodicals 
when this drama and its dénouement were headline 
news of the day. 

The Williamsburg origins of Phi Beta Kappa, 
America’s first Greek letter fraternity, and the vicissi- 
tudes of its early years are traced by Virginia Waller 
Davis, of Alexandria. 

The Reverend Edwin T. Williams, rector of St. 
Andrew’s in Lawrenceville, brings to our attention 
the man who is regarded, he says, “as the father of 
the eighteenth century revival in Welsh poetry and 
is surpassed only by Ab Gwilliam, a contemporary 
of Chaucer.” Dr. H. I. Bell, keeper of the manuscripts 
in the British Museum, gives the following trans- 
lated excerpt from Owen’s Ode on the Last Day of 
Judgment (Cywdd Y Farn Fawr), as an example of 
its sonority: 

A shattering shout 
Re-echoes and a clangour as of bells 
Pealing along the firmament of Heaven; 
A great cry cried over the surging seas 
and all the river-mouths of all the world. 


dgments 

to the library to copy material housed elsewhere, 
indicated by CV. S. L.), credit is given below: 4, 7, 
Mariners’ Museum; 19, Fairfax County Clerk’s Of 
fice; 34, 36, 37, 40, 41, National Headquarters, Phi 
Beta Kappa; 39, Mrs. Peyton Cochran; 38, Colonial 
Williamsburg; 44, Brunswick County Court House. 
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“I know of no way of judging the future but by the past.”—Patrick Henry 
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THE MAN 


WHO NEVER 


LAUGHED 


When the brig Crawford entered Hampton Roads, flying a 


makeshift Spanish flag, the nineteen-year-old pilot suspected 


something wrong. The story uncovered was a long gory one 


which came to an end on a triple gibbet at Richmond. 


by James J. Kilpatrick 


ae the story of the trial of the three Span- 
iards should have been spun five years ago, when the 
bicentennial of John Marshall’s birth would have pro- 
vided a convenient peg to hang it on. Yet it may 
be that a good tale of piracy needs no peg; black- 
hearted villainy is never out of season. And the 
villains who came before the aging Marshall that 
Summer of 1827 were black as any rogues in the 
annals of Virginia crime. ~ 

The story of the bloody events aboard the brig 
Crawford may be properly traced to the French is- 
land of Santo Domingo, early in 1770, where a son 
was born to a middle-class family by the name of 


Tardy. The infant, christened’ Alexander, grew up ° 
in Philadelphia. He was a frail child, slender, de- .” 


ceptively placid, who early acquired-a reputation 


for concealing a streak of sadistic violence behind a .- 


mask of expressionless calm. 
Tardy went to sea in his twenties, acquired fluency 
both in language and in crime, and sometime after 
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1800 settled in Boston. He dabbled briefly in the 
study of dentistry—here rested his claim to the title 
of “Dr.” Tardy—but his dissipations led him to theft 
and shortly to prison. 

Three years of confinement left him with a 
twisted mind and a vengeful heart. Free of prison, 
he took passage by schooner from Boston to Charles- 
ton, and on an insane impulse undertook to poison 
the entire passenger list. An innocent Negro cook, 
charged ‘with the crime, was tried and executed. 
Tardy was a witness against him. 

He ‘remained in Charleston for some years—little 


is known of him in this period—but about 1817 


shipped northward once more. Again he slipped 
-arsenic. into the ship’s store of sugar, and again 
-he sought to throw blame on a Negro steward. This 


time his plot failed. And when a German passenger 
died of * the poison, and left his money and _posses- 


‘sions by “death bed bequest” to the unknown ‘Dr. 


Tardy who had ministered to him, suspicion turned 
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to the cool and solicitous stranger instead. This time 
Tardy served seven years in prison. 

He emerged in the Fall of 1826, and early in 1827 
turned up in Havana, a pale-eyed little man in his 
middle fifties, immaculately dressed, soft-spoken, an 
habitué of the coffee houses and gambling dens. It 
was said of him that he never played faro himself. 
Rather, he “took delight in viewing the workings 
of the passions” of those who won and lost. And at 
an infamous den known as Blasco’s, he fell into part- 
nership with one Felix Barbeito. Felix led him to 
the port of Matanzas, where they added to their 
company a tall and long-faced Spaniard, José Mo- 
rando, by nickname “Courro,” and an illiterate young 
brigand, José “Pepe” Casares. (Remember their 
names, Felix and Courro and Pepe; they are the 
three who will hang before this tale is done). 

The partnership had one purpose only: piracy. 
Tardy was to plan the venture and produce the 
forged papers necessary to success; the three Span- 


iards were charged with spilling blood. It remained 
only for a suitable victim to be found, and on May 
21, the Crawford arrived at Matanzas. She was a 
new ship (this was her third voyage), well-suited 
for the transatlantic crossing Tardy had in mind, 
and capable of management with a small crew. Tardy 
studied her from the dock, turned to Felix, and softly 
nodded. 

On May 25, a polite and deferential gentleman 
presented himself before the Crawford’s Captain 
Henry Brightman. He identified himself as Dr. 
Alexander Tardy, late of Philadelphia and Boston. 
He sympathetically prescribed for Captain Bright- 
man’s asthma and, with no difficulty, he arranged 
passage to New York and obtained steerage space 
for his manservant, the grinning Pepe. 

That afternoon two Spanish gentlemen, Don Felix 
Barbeito and Don José Morando, also sought passage. 
They came aboard lugging a heavy iron box. It con- 
tained $17,000 in specie, they said. After some friend- 


When the Crawford set sail on the afternoon of May 28, 1827, there were seven in the 
crew and four passengers—but, for once, eleven was not a lucky number, because one 
was Alexander Tardy. 
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ly conversation, it was arranged to stow the box under 
Captain Brightman’s bed. 

Three other passengers also came aboard at Matan- 
zas—a French citizen named Ferdinand Ginoulhiac, 
an American carpenter, and an Irish carpenter. The 
last of these had at one time suffered a broken leg 
which had been poorly set. The limb dragged askew 
when he walked. The only other passenger on board 
was Norman Robinson, a part owner of the cargo 
who was continuing his cruise from Providence. 

The crew included a first mate, Edmund Dobson; 
a Negro cook, Stephen Gibbs, and four seamen, 
Joseph Dolliver, Asa Bicknell, Oliver Potter, and 
Nathaniel P. Deane. There you have them as the 
Crawford set sail, late on the afternoon of Monday, 
May 28, 1827; captain and mate and five crewmen, 
that is seven; four passengers, that is eleven; four 
conspirators—fifteen in all. Twelve were to die. 

The plot called for Tardy to poison the crew. He 
tried first on the morning of the 30th, when he went 
to the galley and sought to teach Gibbs the trick of 
frying eggs in French fashion. But the suspicious 
Gibbs scraped off the “native pepper” his cold-eyed 
passenger had sprinkled on the eggs. The following 
morning, Tardy was more successful. He clumsily 
upset a pot of chocolate, apologetically insisted upon 
replenishing the pot himself, and courteously filled 
the cups. Arsenic did its work: Dobson fled to the 
deck, retching violently; Bicknell and Potter, groan- 
ing, took to their hammocks. Solicitously, Dr. Tardy 
prescribed an emetic. 

By this time Robinson, the part owner of the 
cargo, was becoming suspicious. He did not like the 
unsmiling Dr. Tardy. He caught Dobson’s ear and 


A paperback on the pirates was advertised 

in the Richmond Enquirer during July 

and August, 1827. Richmond newspapers 
carried frequent editorial accounts. 


THE PIRATES. 
published in Pamphlet form, and for sale at all the 

Bookstores, in the City, the trial & conviction of the 
Three Spaniards, who are now under sentence of death, to he 
executed on the s7th iust., for PIRACY and MURDER, com” 
mitted on board the Brig Crawford, of Troy, Massachusetts— 
together with the scheme which was adopted to take possession 
of the vessel;& a most interesting account of the life of the Ring 
leader Dr. Alex. Tardy, and old and experienced Pirate & Man 
killer, who cut his own throat in Hampton Roads, when he found 
his escape impracticable. The boldness and cruelty of this 
monster, hove scarely a parallel in any country. He seemed 
to delight in the destruction of menjand has often been heard 
to boast, during his frequent imprisonments for his diabolical, 
crimes in various parts ofthe United States, that he had com- 
mitted more murders than other man in the World. 

August 7.  26—Stif 


whispered a warning, but the first mate, described 
as a fair-haired young man of “open and engaging 
countenance,” demurred. Dr. Tardy had diagnosed 
his sickness as an excess of bile; he would lie down 
until the ailment passed off. 

Meanwhile, an impatient Felix engaged Tardy in a 
short and angry conversation. Poison had failed twice. 
Pepe and Courro hungered for violent action. Felix in- 
sisted that the ship be seized during the night. Tardy 
agreed, and the two separated. 

At 1:40 A. M., as the Crawford slipped easily 
through the languorous Caribbean night, Seaman 
Dolliver was mildly surprised when the French doc: 
tor came to the wheel with a question about their 
course. Dolliver leaned over the binnacle and started 
to reply. Tardy stabbed him across the throat, but the 
knife slipped and Dolliver, bleeding _ profusely, 
scrambled madly for the main shrouds. Simultaneous- 
ly, Courro fell upon Seaman Potter and slashed him 
horribly across the abdomen. Potter, clutching his 
belly, also fled to the shrouds. 

Dobson, who had been sleeping on deck, awoke 
to their screams. As he stumbled to his feet, the 
animal Pepe slashed him across the shoulder, but 
Dobson managed frantically to follow Potter and 
Dolliver to a place of safety. High above the deck, 
he gazed in horror as Robinson and Deane appeared 
from below. The Spaniards hurled both of them into 
the sea. After a pause, he heard the unruffled voice 
of Dr. Tardy: 

“Mr. Dobson, where are you?” 

“In the main top.” 

“Are you wounded?” 

“Yes.” 

“Come down. I pledge you my word you will not 
be harmed.” 

Against the advice of Dolliver and the dying Potter, 
Dobson descended. Tardy came swiftly to the point. 
The ship was to be sailed to Europe; if Dobson wished 
to live, he would see that they got there. Captain 
Brightman, who had remained in his cabin from 
Matanzas, was dead. Felix had killed him. 

Dobson had no time to answer before the slaughter 
resumed. Tardy lured Dolliver back to the deck. Then 
Courro stabbed the wounded sailor and Pepe pushed 
him overboard. Potter fell into the sea with a bloody 
splash. Together Pepe and Courro shot Bicknell and 
the American carpenter. Dobson, huddled in misery 


on his mattress, saw yet another body hurled over the 


rail and recognized a twisted leg. It was the Irishman. 
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This fanciful illustration of the pirates in action eened in the Highwaymen and Pirates 
Own Book, by H. K. Brooke. 


By dawn, there remained only Dobson, the Negro 
cook Gibbs, and the Frenchman Ginoulhiac, spared 
by the perverse sentiment of the sham Frenchman, 
Tardy. The three of them were set to swabbing the 
gory decks and to painting the bloody sails, while 
the Spaniards drunkenly exulted over their killings. 
Dr. Tardy, the man who never laughed, gazed at 
his jubilant companions without emotion. “You 
know,” he remarked academically to Dobson, “it is 
exceedingly unusual to see a Spaniard drunk. Those 
men have been drinking periodically all night, and 
still are drinking, yet they are not drunk.” 

The stunned Dobson at last inquired what course 
should be set. The Crawford, if she were to be sailed 
to Hamburg, had to be provisioned. He suggested 
Savannah. Tardy thought not. Charleston? Tardy 
was too well known there. At last, Norfolk was a- 
greed upon, and eleven days later, with a makeshift 
Spanish flag flying, the Crawford reached Hampton 
Roads. 

Tardy at first refused the pilot boats, but when 
Dobson insisted that suspicion would be created 
if no pilot were accepted, Tardy consented. But he 
ordered Dobson to pose as an Englishman named 
“Smith.” Under no circumstance was Dobson to 
speak. All others were sent below. But the young 
pilot who came aboard, 19-year-old Joseph Brough, 
amiably struck up a conversation with Dobson any- 
how, and shortly he began to suspect something wrong. 
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At 6 P. M., when the Crawford reached an anchorage, 
Tardy’s attention momentarily was distracted by a 
passing rowboat. That was enough for Dobson. He 
slashed loose a dinghy, leaped into it, and paddled 
wildly for-shore. 

“Are you going to betray me?” cried Tardy. 

“No, lied Dobson, wielding a desperate oar. 

The first mate reached Fortress Monroe, and per- 
suaded a detachment to return with him to the brig. 
By the time they reached the vessel, the drama had 
entered its last chapters. Brough, the pilot, testified 
later that Dr. Tardy called sharply to his Spanish 
conspirators in their own language, and that Felix, 
Pepe and Courro immediately abandoned ship and 
headed for Newport News in a small boat. Tardy 
himself went below, and in a moment Brough heard 
“a noise like water gushing.” The slight, silky captain 
had neatly slit his throat from ear to ear. His head 
was almost severed from his body. 

The rest is quickly told. Felix, Pepe and Courro 
fled through Hampton and Newport News, crossed 
the James River in a canoe, and ran 20 miles into 
the sparsely inhabited wilds of Isle of Wight County. 
There a posse captured them, and on July 9, Chief 
Justice Marshall, sitting in the Federal Circuit Court 
for Richmond, summoned a grand jury that indicted 
them for piracy and murder. A week later they went 
on trial before Marshall in the old Hall of the House 
of Delegates. Dobson and Ginoulhiac were the prin- 
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cipal prosecution witnesses. Gibbs had vanished by 
the time of the trial. Separate juries swiftly found 
the prisoners guilty, and Marshall sentenced them to 
death. 

On Friday, August 17, armed guards took the pris- 
oners from Henrico jail at Twenty-second and Main 
Streets, and dressed them in purple robes. The hang- 
man slipped purple hoods over their heads, and 
placed the three nooses in position. Then the men, 
seated on their own coffins in an open wagon, were 
escorted in a veritable procession to the State Peni- 
tentiary three miles away. A company of Richmond 
Light Infantry Blues and other guardsmen _partici- 
pated in the procession. An estimated 5,000 persons 
lined the streets. 

In a field at the foot of a hill behind the prison 
stood a triple gibbet. On the amphitheater slopes a 
crowd of 7,000 persons—by the estimate of the Rich- 
mond Enquirer—had assembled. A Baptist minister, 
the Rev. Mr. Kerr, delivered an eloquent address. A 


Catholic priest whispered the last rites. And the trap 
sprung. Felix died at once, but the ropes suspending 
Pepe and Courro broke. The two men were placed 
in position again, and this time the ropes held. It 
was a melancholy and distressing scene, said the 
Enquirer, and many shed copious tears. 

The three conspirators were buried in a single grave 
on a hill near the penitentiary, but there are several 
hills nearby and no marker exists today. Nothing, in 
fact, remains of the case but an account of the trial 
now yellowing in the rare book room of the State 
Library, and a ghost story that still is told in Rich- 
mond’s Penitentiary Bottom and up on Oregon Hill. 

Sometimes on calm summer nights, it is said, four 
figures are seen by the river that leads to the sea, 
and when the dawn breeze blows in the lindens pas- 
sers-by hear three of them laughing. But the fourth 
figure, a slight and delicate man, only holds his hands 


to his throat and never laughs at all. 


This line engraving by the French artist, M. Blouet, shows the penitentiary at Richmond 
about the time of the hanging of the three pirates, before an estimated crowd of 7,000 on 


August 17, 1827. 
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Nine generations of the Hill-Carter family have lived at 


“Shirley,” which has been a working plantation for more 


than three centuries. The mansion, amid 800 acres of crop 


and pasture land, is a rare example of historical continuity. 


by Ulrich Troubetzkoy 


S MALL Indian arrowheads—bird points—still turn 
up in the furrows plowed at “Shirley,” tiny talismans 
of a history that goes back to 1613, when the property 
was owned by Thomas West, Lord Delaware, and 
his brothers, Captain Francis, Nathaniel and John 
West. It was known then as West and Shirley Hun- 
dred. Lord Delaware had married “Cessalye,” the 
daughter of Sir Thomas Sherley. Hence the name 
and variant spelling. 

From the west porch of “Shirley” today, there is a 
long sweep of historic scenery along the river—down 
to Eppes Island (once Shirley Island), across to Ber- 
muda Hundred and up the river toward Farrar’s Is- 
land where Henricopolis was projected and_ partly 
built before the Indian massacre of 1622. Beyond the 
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huge willow, the oaks and magnolias on the lawn, the 
herons flap up from the river bank. From Presqu' ile 
to the north, the ducks and geese rise raucously, then 
settle back onto their island refuge. There are white- 
tailed deer in the thickets, does and fawns bedded 
down in the bean fields, gangs of wild turkeys in the 
woods, as wary and elusive as the first “Shirley” set- 
tlers found them in 1613. 

Lord Delaware had arrived dramatically in June 
1610, just in time to turn back the shiploads of lean 
colonists who were abandoning Jamestown after their 
ordeal of the “starving time.” However, it was another 
three years before there was a settlement at West 
and Shirley Hundred, one of the areas established 
by Sir Thomas Dale in the Bermuda corporation. 
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From the west porch of “Shirley-on-the-James,” there is a magnificent sweep of historic 
scenery—down to Eppes Island, across te Bermuda Hundred and up the river toward the 
lost town of Henricopolis. 


The whole of Virginia contained only 351 white 
settlers, 216 goats, 144 cattle and 6 horses when John 
Rolfe wrote his “invitation to adventure’ — A True 
Relation of the State of Virginia left by Sir Thomas 
Dale Knight in May last 1616 — the year in which 
Rolfe, accompanied by his wife, Pocahontas, and their 
infant son sailed for England on the Treasurer. To- 
day “Shirley” alone has twice as many cattle as there 
were then in the whole of Virginia. 

Rolfe names six settlements: “Henrico, Bermuda 
Nether, West and Sherley, James Towne, Keqough- 
tan, Dales Gift” whose members belonged to “the Ber- 
muda towne.” The planters were divided into “offi- 
cers, laborers, farmors.” “At West and Sherley Hun- 
dred (seated on the North side of the ryver lower than 
the Bermuda 3. or 4 myles) are 25. commaunded by 
Captain [Isaac] Maddeson who are ymployed only 
in planting and curing Tobacco, with the profit 
thereof to cloth themselves, and all those who labor 
about the generall Busynes.” 

Although West and Shirley Hundred did not send 
a separate Burgess to the first representative assembly 
of August 1619, at Jamestown, it probably shared 
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the services of those from Charles City, since it was 
listed among the established settlements at the time 
Argall left the Colony in April 1619. (Hening lists 
Burgesses from both “Shirley Hundred island and 
Shirley Hundred maine” in 1629.) 

For some unexplained reason, the devastating In- 
dian massacre of March 22, 1622, struck lightly, if at 
all, at “Shirley” although 347 were killed at 24 other 
locations. Other settlements were abandoned, but 
“Shirley” was one of the points designated to be held 
and, for a time, it was the most westerly settlement 
on the north side of the James. 

The “Lists of the Livinge & Dead in Virginia, Febru- 
ary 16, 1623” show that there were then 45 men, 
women and children among the “livinge” listed “Att 
West and Sherlow Hundred” and 24 more among 
“The rest at West and Sherlow Hundred Island.” 
Francis West was then at the “Iland.” There were 
11 listed as having died at “Shirley” since the previous 
April: “Samwell Foreman, Zorobabell, 2 Indians, One 
negar, Thomas Roberts, John Edmonds, John Lasey, 
Daniell Francke, Capt. Nath. West and Christopher 
Harding, killed.” 
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In 1660 the first Colonel Edward Hill patented 
2,476 acres in Charles City County, of which 416 
acres were in Shirley Hundred on lands bounded by 
those of Mrs. Ashton and Joseph Royall and by the 
river. This Edward Hill the elder, who lived until 
1663, probably built the Hill house, the first mansion 
at “Shirley” which continued to stand long after the 
present mansion was built. When the Hill house was 
finally torn down, about 1870, its brick and other 
building materials were used in the construction of 
neighboring “Upper Shirley.” 

The first Hill to live at “Shirley” was a durable, 
dynamic individual, a man of action and eloquence, 
who was not lukewarm in anything he did nor in 
the response he roused in others. The record on him 
is consistent only in being contradictory and con- 
troversial all the way through and, to make it more 
confusing, there are missing links and political mys- 
teries in his biography which have never been satis- 
factorily explained. 

As was true of other leading planters, Hill was in- 
volved in just about all the headline activities of his 
day: land acquisition, tobacco planting, Indian fight- 
ing, religious contention, the fur trade and politics. 

Captain Edward Hill, as he was known earlier in 
his career, served four terms in the House of Bur- 
gesses from Charles City County between 1639 and 
1645. Midway through this service, he made an 
astute and bold proposal to the Assembly that he and 


his associates make a settlement at a place called 
Nansatticon, at the head of the Rappahannock River 
and that they be granted a monoply of Chesapeake 
Bay trade “within the Lymitts of Virginia.” Persuasive. 
ly Hill presented “to the consideracon of the As 
sembly” his reasons “of advantage and benefitt to the 
Republique,” which included garrisoning the settle: 
ment, supplying the Colony with corn, returning 
runaway servants and others “unable to give a good 
accoumpt of theire comeing thither without warrant.” 
He was granted “sole trade,” with certain exceptions, 
for 11 years. 

Possibly because of first-hand experience with the 
freewheeling settlement of Virginia fur traders at 
Kent Island, off the Maryland coast, Hill was sent 
in 1646 as one of the commissioners to demand the 
return from Maryland “of certain persons who had 
removed thither” without the Governor's permission. 

Hill’s Maryland interlude was a mysterious one. 
He was elected Governor by the “insurrectionist 
party” which had driven out Governor Leonard Cal- 
vert. The question has never been satisfactorily settled 
whether Hill was elected by the “rebel” Assembly at 
St. Mary’s, whether he was commissioned by Gover- 
nor Calvert himself or whether the Council made 
him Governor under a clause in the latest commis- 
sion from the Proprietary which had authorized the 
election of a substitute in case “our said Lieutenant 
may happen to die, or be absent from time to time 
out of the said province.” Whatever the source of his 


The four fine buildings of the forecourt make up what is probably the most complete 
arrangement of its kind in this country. The pediment roofs were unusual for the period. 
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Sheep and cattle have been raised on Shirley Island and the mainland since the 17th 
century. All Colonel Hill’s sheep were destroyed during Bacon’s Rebellion in 1676. 


authority, Hill became Governor of Maryland and 
called the Assembly together without opposition from 
the rebellious Captain Richard Ingle who had precipi- 
tated the curious political situation in the first place. 

When Calvert returned, with an armed force re- 
cruited with the approval of Virginia’s Governor Berke- 
ley, he went through the motions of capturing Hill 
and his whole assembly. Instead of punishing Hill, 
however, the two reached an apparently amicable 
agreement under whose terms Hill received certain 
compensations such as arrears due under his Maryland 
commission. Calvert inherited the whole “rebel” As- 
sembly and accepted it without issuing a summons 
for a new election. 

Hill camped across the river, on the Virginia side, 
at Chicacoan, until Mistress Margaret Brent, “Ameri- 
ca’s first suffragette,” as executrix of Calvert, paid 
him off. 

In 1654, Hill became a member of the Council. 
Two years later, as Commander-in-Chief of Henrico 
and Charles City counties, he was in command of 
the force of colonists and friendly Indians, under 
Chief Totopotomoi, in a sharp engagement at Bloody 
Run, now within the eastern city limits of Richmond. 
Totopotomoi was killed and Colonel Hill’s forces de- 
feated. For losing the battle, Hill was disfranchised 
and fined by the Assembly. 

Four years later, Hill was taking up his large 
grant in Charles City County and perhaps busying 
himself with the building of the first mansion house 
at “Shirley” before his death in 1663. 

“Like father, like son” is an old saw which really 
fit the Colonel Hills, father and son. Both were 
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members of the House of Burgesses, both served as 
treasurer of the Colony, and both were colonels and 
commanders-in-chief of county militia. 

If possible, however, the son became an even more 
controversial figure. The father had been called “a 
devil” in the House of Burgesses. The son was de- 
scribed by the King’s commissioners as “the most hated 
man of all the county where he lived.” 

The second Colonel Edward Hill of “Shirley” 
reached the peak of his career just in time to tangle 
with Nathaniel Bacon and, as a result, “Shirley” suf- 
fered the depredation it had escaped in two Indian 
massacres and other frontier disturbances. 

At “Shirley” today there is a portrait of the Colonel’s 
wife, Elizabeth Williams, the daughter of Sir Edward 
Williams, and it was she and their children who bore 
the brunt of the disaster. We have Hill’s own report 
made to Governor Herbert Jeffreys, Sir John Berry 
and Francis Morrison “in answeare to diverse fals scan- 
dalous articles draune up against him by the hands, 
cunning, skill & industry of James Ming, & Thom. 
Blayton”: 

“. . . my house was plundered of all I had, my 
sheep all destroyed, wheat, barley, oates and Indian 
graine, to the quantity of seven, or eight hundred 
bushels, and to compleat theire jollity, draw my 
brandy, Butts of wyne, and syder by payles full, and 
to every health instead of burning theire powder, 
burnt my writings, bills, bonds, accounts to the true 
vallue of forty thousand pounds of tobacco and to 
finish their barbarism, take my wife bigg with child 
prisoner, beat her with my Cane, tare her childbed 
linen out of her hands, and with her ledd away 
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my Children where they must live on corne and 
water and lye on the ground, had it not been for 
the charity of good people. . .” 

The second Colonel Hill was in and out of a good 
deal of hot water during his lifetime. The king’s com- 
missioners already mentioned heard, from subscribers 
who convened at “Westover” on May 10, 1677, the 
Charles City Grievances” which accused Hill of having 
misappropriated county taxes for his own use. 

As usual, Hill came out ahead of the game again. 
He was appointed attorney general by deputy Gover- 
nor Chichely in September 1679. He was invested with 
the lucrative office of collector of the upper James 
River and was a member of the Council. In 1697 came 
the crowning honor, the appointment of Hill as first 
Judge of His Majesty's Court of Admiralty for Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas and, in the beginning, of the 
Bahama Islands. 

There is at “Shirley” a portrait of the third Colonel 
Edward Hill in velvet, lace and flowing peruke. Ap- 
parently, he was more settled and content, apparently, 
to seek only those positions which might come normal- 
ly because of his status in the Colony. 

His son, Edward Hill IV died when he was in 
his teens, so the eldest daughter, Elizabeth, became 
the “Shirley” heiress. It was her marriage to John 
Carter II of “Carotoman” in 1723, which brought the 
Carter name to “Shirley.” Elizabeth’s first husband 
died about 1742. She and her second husband, Bowler 
Cocke, lived at “Shirley” until their deaths, In 1769 
and 1771 respectively. 


After his mother’s death, Charles Carter moved 
with his second wife, Ann Butler Moore, from “Caro- 
toman” to “Shirley” and undertook extensive renova- 
tion and remodeling, probably the roof and porticos, of 
the house which may date from about the time of 
the forecourt buildings, before the death of John 
Carter in 1742. There are many discrepancies of 
opinion on the date of the house and no definite docu- 
mentation is available. 

Charles followed the tradition of serving in the 
House of Burgesses, but times and the Carters were 
changing. The peak of his career came at the time 
of the American Revolution and he was a mem- 
ber of the Virginia Conventions of March and De- 
cember 1775. He was also a member of the first 
convention of the Episcopal Church which met in 
Virginia after its separation from the English Estab- 
lishment. 
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The plantation tradition is still carried on 

at “Shirley,” but with the help of modern 

farm machinery such as this corn husker. 

Today, 150 acres are planted with corn 
and 250 acres with soy beans. 


Hill Carter inherited “Shirley” in 1816 and he was 
the gracious host at “Shirley” when young Henry 
Barnard visited there—just out of Yale College—with 
the Campbells, in 1833, and wrote a delightful letter 
home, filled with the details of a day at “Shirley” 
which make the past seem pleasantly alive. 

“When you awake in the morning,” wrote Barnard, 
“you are surprised to find that a servant has been in 
and without disturbing you, built up a large fire, taken 
out clothes and brushed them, and done the same 
with your boots, brought in hot water to shave, and 
indeed stands ready to do your bidding.” 

“At eight o'clock,” continued Barnard, “you take 
your seat at the breakfast table of rich mahogany, 
each plate standing separate on its own little cloth. 
Mrs. Carter will send you by two little black boys 
as fine a cup of coffee as you ever tasted, or a cup 
of tea — it is fashionable here to drink a cup of tea 
after a cup of coffee. Mr. Carter has a fine cold 
ham before him of the real Virginia flavor; this is all 
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The brick smoke house and the dove cote, just beyond the forecourt, are among the many 
small specialized buildings still standing on the plantation. 


the meat you will get in the morning, but the servant 
will bring you hot muffins and corn batter cakes every 
two minutes; you will find on the table also loaf wheat, 
hot and cold corn bread.” 

After breakfast, the guests could ride if they wished 
—“horses are ready at their command”—or they could 
read—“there are books enough in the library’; or 
write—“fire and writing materials are in his room.” 
Barnard did not say whether he went riding, but 
we know he used the “fire and writing materials in 
his room” and, judging from his interests, we may 
be fairly certain that he took some inventory of the 
library. 

No wonder the master and mistress were “not 
expected to entertain visitors till an hour or two be- 
fore dinner, which is usually at three,” for it was an 
occasion that must have required considerable vitality. 

“If company has been invited to dinner, they will 
begin to come about one—ladies in carriages and 
gentlemen on horseback. After making their toilet the 
company amuse themselves in the parlor; about half 
an hour before dinner the gentlemen are invited out 
to take grog. When dinner is ready (and by the way 
Mrs. Carter has nothing to do with setting the table, 
an old family servant, who for 50 years has superin- 
tended that matter, does it all) Mr. Carter politely 
takes a lady by the hand and leads the way into 
the dining room, and is followed by the rest, each lady 
led by a gentleman.” 

Mrs. Carter sat at one end of the table “with a 
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large dish of rich soup” and Mr. Carter, at the other, 
“with a saddle of fine mutton. Scattered around the 
table” Barnard said the guests might choose for them- 
selves “ham, beef, turkey, duck, eggs with greens, 
etc.—for vegetables potatoes, beets, hominy.” 

Sparkling champagne was served between, the din- 
ner and dessert. After that, the upper cloth was taken 
off, and the sweets appeared: “fine plum pudding, 
tarts, etc. After this comes ice cream, West India 
preserves, peaches preserved in brandy, etc. When 
you have eaten this off goes the second table cloth, 
and then upon the bare mahogany table are set the 
figs, raisons and almonds, and before Mr. Carter are 
sct two or three bottles of wine, madeira, port and a 
sweet wine for the ladies. He fills his glass and pushes 
them on. After the glasses are filled, the gentlemen 
pledge their services to the ladies, and down goes 
the wine; after the first and second glass the ladies 
retire and the gentlemen begin to circulate the bottle 
pretty briskly.” Barnard adds; but without saying 
which he chose. “You are at liberty, however, to follow 
the ladies as soon as you please, who after music and 
a little chitchat prepare for their ride home.” 

“Shirley” had come unscathed through the Revo- 
lution, although neighboring “Berkeley” had been 
pillaged by Benedict Arnold's forces. There was some 
talk of locating an arsenal on the plantation, but there 
is no further documentation and chances are slim 
that Arnold would have passed up so handy an arms 
depot. 
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Again, in the Civil War, the focus was on “Berke- 
ley’ CHarrison’s Landing) which became the head- 
quarters of McClellan. Butler was across the river 
and soldiers were posted on the “Shirley” side, but 
there was no military activity. All the damage was 
from neglect and overcrowding, since refugees from 
all around were quartered in the house. 

Hill Carter served two years in the Confederate 
States Army, then came back to try to arrest the de- 
deterioration at “Shirley.” His six sons fought on in 
the Confederate army and navy. 

The eldest, and heir to “Shirley,” was Captain 
Robert Randolph Carter who ran the blockade from 
Wilmington. A federal report from the North At- 
lantic Blockading Squadron at Hampton Roads, listed 
his ship, the Coquette as one of the vessels running 
between Nassau and Bermuda and the Atlantic ports. 

Captain Carter married Louise (“Miss Lou”) Hum- 
phreys, of Annapolis, Maryland. Their daughters, 
Mrs. Alice Carter Blandford and Mrs. Marion Carter 
Oliver, the widow of Admiral James Harrison Oliver, 
inherited “Shirley” in 1906. After Mrs. Oliver’s death 
in 1950, C. Hill Carter, Jr., became the owner of 
the plantation, the ninth in line from the first Colonel 
Edward Hill of “Shirley” and sixth from the second 


John Carter, of “Carotoman.” 


With Hill Carter, “Shirley” not only remains in 
the family, but in the tradition of the great planta- 
tions on the river. “Shirley” is not just a historical 
shrine, a kind of family museum with generations of 
portraits, exquisite furnishing and crested silver from 
London, although its architecture and interiors would 
be difficult to match. For “Shirley” is still a working 
plantation today, with six hired men, 250 head of 
white-faced Herefords, 150 sheep. It produces 60 
acres of hay, 40 acres of barley, 40 acres of oats, 150 
acres of corn, 250 acres of soy beans and 90 acres 
of wheat. 

None but the soy beans would sound strange to the 
second Colonel Hill who lost his harvest of 1676 to 
Bacon’s plunderers. Hill might be amazed and proba- 
bly delighted by the modern farm machinery, electric 
lights and telephone. He would surely wonder what 
happened to the tobacco crop which loomed so large 
in the economy of seventeenth century “Shirley.” To- 
bacco has not been grown in any recorded quantity at 
“Shirley” for more than a century. In spite of these 
surface changes, probably the early Hills and cer- 
tainly the Carters could easily feel themselves at 
home at “Shirley” which has changed but gradually, 
carrying its history into a third century along the river. 


Neither Indians, Bacon’s Rebellion, the Revolution, Civil War, nor time have left as 
ruthless marks upon “Shirley” as on most of the other colonial Virginia plantations. 
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WHO OWNS THE PAST? 


a2 


A priceless Virginia document, saved from 
burning by a Yankee Colonel, secretly purchased 
by a prince of financiers, became a legal cause 
célébre as the Commonwealth battled to regain it. 


by Alan Schaffer 


L IEUTENANT Colonel David Thomson, command- 
ing officer of the Eighty-Second Regiment, Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, was a man with sharp eyes and a 
keen sense of history. To this lucky combination 


Virginia is indebted for its possession of an extremely 


important document. 

In the winter of 1862, Thomson and his men were 
stationed in the town of Fairfax, Virginia. Walking 
into the County Clerk’s office one cold night, he was 
shocked by the sight that greeted him. 


Some of his men were huddled around an old cast- 
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iron stove, trying their best to keep warm. A moun- 
tainous pile of papers, once the county records, now 
served as fuel to warm the soldiers on guard duty 
that evening. Spread helter-skelter around the room 
were books, files, folders, and single papers that had 
fallen or been pulled from the shelves on the wall. 
As Colonel Thomson walked through the debris, he 
looked down at the county’s history, so rudely dis- 
turbed by the war. 

One document caught his eye. He bent, picked it 
from the pile on the floor and studied it carefully. 
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Clutching it tightly, he wheeled, left the room, and 
returned to his quarters. 

Through the three remaining years of the war 
Colonel Thomson kept his souvenir safe from the rav- 
ages of war. It went with him back to Ohio when 
peace came to the nation, and there it stayed for the 
next twenty-seven years. In 1892, when David Thom- 
son died, his prized possession passed on to his daugh- 
ter, Mary Espy Thomson. 

The document remained in the Thomson family 
until 1905 when, for undisclosed reasons, Mary Thom- 
son sold her father’s Civil War souvenir to that 
“prince” of American financiers, J. Pierpont Morgan. 
The price Morgan paid was never made public; in- 
deed, the entire transaction was kept secret, and for 
good reason. The paper Colonel David Thomson 
saved from the fire in 1862, that now rested un- 
heralded and unadvertised in the personal collection 
of J. P. Morgan, was the will of Martha Washington, 
wife of the first President of the United States, a 


A page of Martha Washington’s will in the Clerk’s Office of 


Fairfax County. 


priceless document the State of Virginia had been 
looking for since the close of the Civil War. 

A visitor to the Pierpont Morgan Library on New 
York City’s Thirty-Sixth Street, will not find Mrs. 
Washington’s last will and testament among the treas- 
ures in the impressive building. It’s back in Virginia 
now. But it took a bit of doing to get it here, including 
legislation by the General Assembly, a subpoena from 
the United States Supreme Court, letters from the 
Governor, the personal interference of a railroad presi- 
dent, and, most important, an aroused citizenry de- 
termined to preserve the written monuments of the 
past. 

The story begins in 1913. The elder Morgan passed 
away that year leaving an estate valued at almost 
$70,000,000. A portion of this was the famous Mor- 
gan art collection, composed of art objects, priceless 
books, and original manuscript material. Control of 
the estate devolved on Morgan's eldest son and name- 
sake, J. P. Jr. 

Sometime during that year 
certain interested Virginians 
were surreptitiously informed 
that Martha Washington's 
will, so long an object of 
search by the State, was part 
of the fabulous Morgan col- 
lection. Mrs. John S. Bar- 
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immediately wrote to Mr. 
Morgan Jr., requesting that 
the will, if indeed he pos- 
sessed it, be returned to its 
rightful owner, the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia. 


, 
hat? thet In December of that same 


year, Mrs. Barbour received 
the following reply from 
Belle da Costa Green, Mor- 
gan’s librarian: “Upon his 
return from England, Mr. 
J. P. Morgan has read your 
letter . . . and in reply has 
asked me to say that he re- 
grets he is unable to accede 
to your request that the will 
of Martha Washington be 
returned to the archives of 


Fairfax County. . . .” Mor- 
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John Pierpont Morgan kept his acquisition 
secret, aware of the legal doubts about his 
ownership. 


gan compounded the injury by offering Mrs. Barbour 
a photostatic copy of the document, free of charge! 

By January of the new year, 1914, the Martha 
Washington/J. P. Morgan/Commonwealth of Virginia 
case was a cause célébre, plastered over the front 
pages of even so august a newspaper as the New 
York Times. 

State Senator Robert E. Thornton of Fairfax County 
announced that he would introduce a bill authorizing 
the Attorney General to sue Morgan if the will were 
not voluntarily returned. Charles A. Carlin, Congress- 
man from Virginia, accusing Morgan of procuring 
stolen merchandise, declared, “The people of this state 
are aroused over this matter. The will is ours and we 
are going to have it restored to where it belongs.” 
Another state politician, undoubtedly anxious to get 
into the act, accused Morgan, incorrectly it turned 
out, of having George Mason’s will which had dis- 
appeared from the Fairfax County Court House at 
the same time as Mrs. Washington’s. 


When it was revealed that the document had origi- 


nally been taken from its repository by a Union 
soldier, Civil War emotions came into play. The 
Southern press took backhand slaps at northern 
“Jooters” who had despoiled the South’s rich historical 
collections. This attack was answered by a writer for 
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the Times. “The Southern States,” he wrote on Febru- 
ary 22, 1914, a carefully chosen date, “were slack and 
slovenly in their guardianship of these relics in ante- 
bellum days, and generally did not even know they 
possessed them. . . . When Union soldiers appeared 
at the various county seats they had a better apprecia- 
tion of the value of what they found and had no 
false modesty about appropriating these souvenirs. . . .” 

Immediately after the General Assembly convened 
in January, 1914, a bill was introduced directing the 
Governor to initiate negotiations with J. P. Morgan 
leading to recovery of Martha Washington’s famous 
will. This act provided that in the event the Gover- 
nor could not achieve this aim courteously, he was 
to institute legal action. 

Seven days after its introduction the bill had gone 
through the legislative maze and was signed into law 
by Governor William H. Mann. The task of trying 
to wrest the document under question from one of 
the richest men in the world, fell on Henry C. Stuart, 
the newly elected Governor, and his young Attorney 
General, John Garland Pollard. 

Negotiations between the Governor and Mr. Mor- 
gan were opened in March, 1914, both through the 
mail and through Governor Stuart’s personal inter- 
mediary, W. L. McCorkle, President of the New 
York Southern Society. 


J. P. Morgan, Jr. finally surrendered the 
will to Virginia to avoid opening old 
wounds. 
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Governor Henry Carter Stuart, attempted 
to settle the legal question of ownership 
amicably. 


On the 17th of March, Morgan, rather more con- 
ciliatory than he had been in his letter to Mrs. Bar- 
bour, wrote the Governor, “In regard to the will, I 
have only one desire, which is that the document 
should be where it can be best preserved and of most 
use to the people of the United States.” He rejected 
the Fairfax County Court House as a permanent 
repository on the grounds that it was not fireproof 
and not easily accessible. He offered instead to place 
the Martha Washington will on permanent exhibition 
at either Mt. Vernon or the Library of Congress, if 
the State of Virginia would do the same with George 
Washington’s will which was in its possession. 

Governor Stuart rejected this seemingly generous 
offer. In a letter to Morgan he replied that the 
County Clerk’s office in Fairfax was a brick building 
with fireproof vaults which would hold the will with 
perfect safety. He added, “I will suggest . . . that the 
people of Virginia hold that the Martha Washington 
will is a part of the records of Fairfax County, and 
that it belongs there, if anywhere in Virginia.” 

Since neither Morgan nor the Commonwealth 
would give in, the only course of action open was to 
initiate suit. Original jurisdiction in this particular 
case was with the United States Supreme Court and 
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in the spring of 1915, John Garland Pollard, Vir- 
ginia’s Attorney General, filed a brief before that 
body of justices, asking them to rule on the owner- 
ship of the contested will. 

In the tortured legal jargon so necessary to the law- 
yer's trade, Pollard pointed out “that said will and 
testament . . . became and now is the property of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia and a public record 
thereof,” that it is a document “which has such spe- 
cial, extraordinary, uncommon, and unique value that 
it cannot be replaced by means of money, and is not 
susceptible of being compensated for by any practica- 
ble or certain measure of damages; . . .” Further, that 
Martha Washington’s will “was wrongfully and illegal- 
ly abstracted from the possession and control of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia and has come into the 
possession and under the control of” John Pierpont 
Morgan Jr., who “has not acquired either at law or 
in equity, any right, title, or interest in and to the 
said last will and testament.” 

On May 4, 1915, the Supreme Court of the 
United States issued a subpoena requiring Mr. Mor- 
gan to answer Virginia’s suit. 

Then, almost as suddenly as the case had opened 
and become a “hot” news item all over the country, 
it closed. On the last day of September, 1915, the 


Attorney General John Garland Pollard 
prepared Virginia’s brief to the Supreme 
Court. 
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news was released that Morgan had sent “to Justice 
James Keith, President of the Virginia Court of Ap- 
peals, to be disposed of by him at his discretion, the 
will of Martha Custis Washington. . . . Fairfax Har- 
rison, President of the Southern Railway [and dedi- 
cated Virginia historian], was the mediator between 
Mr. Morgan, Governor Stuart, and Justice Keith.” 

What influenced Morgan’s sudden change of heart 
can only be surmised. Certainly Harrison, who was 
both friend and business relation, was important in 
convincing him to return the disputed document. The 
adverse publicity engendered by the conflict was 


another factor. Of at least equal importance was the 
very strong possibility that the Court would rule in 
favor of Virginia if the case came to trial. There was 
no doubt that the will was a public document, nor 
that it was “stolen” during the War. If the Court 
tuled in favor of the State, Morgan’s public stature 
would drop correspondingly. How much better it 
would be to donate the will to Virginia, thus achieving 
some status as a public benefactor. 

On October 1, Keith acknowledged receipt of the! 
valuable document, and on behalf of the people of 
Virginia thanked Mr. Morgan for its return. He 
turned it over to Governor Stuart, in whose safety 
vault it awaited final disposition. This occurred eight- 
een days later when the will was returned to the 
Fairfax County archives whence it had been wrong- 
fully “abstracted” some fifty-three vears before. 

The Supreme Court action was dropped of course 
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and, in a way, this was extremely unfortunate. There 
were important points at issue in this case that sorely 
needed adjudication. Governor Stuart’s reply to Mor- 
gan’s offer to exhibit the will at Mt. Vernon or the 
Library of Congress, seems to lack the element of 
compromise that could be expected in such delicate 
negotiations. However, acceptance of Morgan’s pro- 
posal would have constituted tacit admission that 
ownership of the will resided with Morgan and, ulti- 
mately, with his heirs. There was no guarantee that 
at some future date the will might not be with- 
drawn from exhibition. More important, what would 


The Morgan Library, 
in New York’s Mur- 
ray Hill section, is 
famous for its mediae- 
val manuscripts, but 
Morgan’s acquisitive 
instinct led him to 
collect such “maver- 
icks” as Martha 
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prevent some future impecunious Morgan (admittedly 
an academic question considering the state of the 
Morgan finances) from selling this precious docu- 
ment to a third party, perhaps not a resident of the 
United States, or, to a commercializer, ready to turn 
the will into an article of merchandise? 

When Stuart rejected Morgan’s compromise he 
upheld an important principle. In effect he said that 
ownership of the will resided in the people of Virginia. 
and that the disposition of the document could only 
be decided by them acting through their elected rep- 
resentatives. He rejected completely any implication 
that the will was not a public document rightfully 
belonging in the records of Fairfax County. Fifty 
years later Stuart, and those who backed his stand, 
still deserve resounding cheers for their assertion that 
the nation’s public past belongs to all the people, not 
alone to the wealthy few. 
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a is the way John Brown and Harper's Ferry 
looked to people in 1859—when the events which 
have become history were still the most exciting news 
of the day. These are some of the pictures contempora- 
ries saw and some of the stories they read in those 
three crucial months of October, November and De- 
cember, when the intentional martyrdom of John 
Brown helped shape the attitudes preparing men for 
war. With a price on his head already in Kansas and 
Missouri, old “Osawatomie” Brown came to Virginia, 
planning to sweep through the southern states, liberat- 
ing the slaves as he advanced. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


When Brown and his conspirators marched into 
Harper’s Ferry, Virginia, (now West Virginia) on 
the night of October 16, 1859, he guaranteed the 
quiet little town an uneasy sort of immortality. He 
could hardly have chosen a more dramatic nor a more 
ironic place in which to start his personal war than 
by seizing the United States Arsenal in this steep 
little settlement between the rivers, the Potomac and 
the Shenandoah. Most of the inhabitants were north- 
erners who had come to work in the government shops. 
There were no slaves except bond servants in the 
homes of the well-to-do. 


[Octosre 29, 1859. 


HARPER'S FERRY--TITE SCENE OF THE LATE INSURRECTION. 
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This mezzotint was engraved by William Sartain 
from a photograph taken by J. W. Black, of Bos. 
ton, in May 1859. It was the last photograph of 
John Brown, the only one made after he began 
to wear a beard. He grew the beard and assumed 
his last alias, “Isaac Smith,” to lead his conspira- 
tors to Virginia in 1859. Like many dreamers and 
fanatics, he was so immersed in his own exaltation 
that he was blind to the apathy and confusion and 
great material obstacles which would prevent the 
spontaneous uprising of slaves on which his plan 


depended. 


John Brown was in 
deadly earnest, but his 
exploits often made 
humorous copy for the 
cartoonists. This cartoon 
appeared in Harper's 
Weekly for November 
26, 1859. 


A PREMATURE MOVEMENT. 


Joux Brows. “Here! Take this, and follow me. My name's Brown.” 
Crrrer. “Please God! Mr. Brown, dat is onpossible. We ain't done seedin’ yit at our house.” 
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For $35, Brown rented 


al the Kennedy farm about 
h a five miles from Harper’s 

Ferry. Then he sent to 
Bes North Elba, New York, 
med for the women of the 
~— family, to give “the ap- 
and pearance of a jolly fami- 
— ly of farmers.” This 
and sketch was drawn by 
: the Joseph H. Diss Debar 
plan 


after a ride from Clarks- 
burg during those 
months of preparation. 


Porte Crayon (David Hunter Strother) sketched this old schoolhouse in the mountains 
which was used by Brown as an arsenal. It appeared in Harper's Weekly for Novem- 
ber 12, 1859. 
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EN ROUTE FOR HARPER'S py Porte 


“En Route for Harper’s Ferry,” was sketched by Porte Crayon, and appeared in Harper’s 
Weekly for November 26. 


Interior of the engine house during attack by Marines under Colonel Robert E. Lee. 


Frank Leslie’s Weekly, November 5. 
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THE LAT 
As the writer of snony- 


the 


petary of War of the totemtet ot 
tack ov the United states arena! 
dil not seem to have any cher 
Mea of geo position, 
we think quite provable thea 
many of cur readers be equal 
by aninforine 

Harjet’s Ferry is sitaatet in 
County, Virginia, at the 
contturnce of the Potomac sod 
rivers, a point ju 
the gap through which 
the united streams the Blu 
on their way toward the 


Ricker 
eran 


@ither on the river, 
sone of the mot be 
imposing natural ser 
found in the country The towa 
was originally built on two streets 
Mretching a narrow shelf 
between the of the bluff and 
the rivers, moctiag at the point at 
wearly right anzie, and named 
reapectively Potomac and Shenan. 
d@oah streets, To accommeods 
increasing: popula the town has 
led up the steep ant, 
fa detachet villages and scatter- 
tesidences, the level 
ground above— shout four hun dred 
feet alive the 
Tt has altesether a population 
is distant from 
miles; from Wash- 
fagton City, 57 miles by turnpike 
and from Haltimore, 
wirail. Hore the Balti PORTRAIT 


a magnideent covered 


+ bridge, 900 feet lowe, and pas 


estward, its track 
The Winchester and Har 
vere Railrowl, Iving ators Shenantosh 
Street, councets with the Baltinese » at 
Street is catirely by 
woftic 
inclosedd by a 
and iron railing. Nearly at the 
are the old arsen. » Where usually from 
100,069 to 200,000 stand arms are stored, The 
other buikdiage on the point, nearer the brit 
are railroad offices, hotels, eatin: he 
shops, ete. Shenawloah Street contains st 
aad dwelling-houses for half a mile or mere, when 
‘We come to Halls rithe-works, situated on a 
island in the Shenandoah River, 

A simple plat of the town would enlighten more 
than twenty paces of description, but I have none 
at hand, 


soft 


al Armory 
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Of the antecedent«, motives, and character of 
the men who made the attempt to pmssess them- 
selves of the United States Works, and arms there- 
in contained, we shall not speak. « 
ally, in the course of our narrative. » 


the publi 


of junction | 
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OF OSSAWATTOMIE BROWN, WOUNDED AND A sr Ports Craroy pense sts 


Exasuxation ny Govensou Wrse.) 


have doubtless Leen sufficiently and fully inform. | 


eon that subject, Indeed, the last accounts of 
the whole afair hy the altimere reparters have 

ron sufticiently full and accurate. errors 
there are of miner impertance, which have doubt. 
throuch haste and inadvertence, 

have been gacotted who were not in 

zht—some overlooked whose condeet merits 
commendation, There are seme important 
views connected with the moral of the affair thit 
net heen made sufficiently prominent. In- 
1, the very name of tase te, with which the 
ors have seen fit to characterize the actors in 
the travedy, and the term sasarre-tiom, as applied 
to the movement, are entirely inappropriate, and 
calen! ited of themselves to produce a false impres- 
sion abroad, 

We chall dob them ontlaws aret invaders 

The first overt act of hostility committed by 
them was the seizure of the watchman on the Po 
tomac Hridge, whe was carried prisoner to the Ar- 
mory \uildings, of which they had already quietly 
token possession, This was ov Sunday night, 16th 
about half pasi ten o'clock, 


Atan hour after midnight Colonel Lewls Wash- 
gton, living four miles from the town, was 
aroused from his sleep by a loud knocking at bis 
tloor, and a voice calling him by name. Suppos- 
ing it to be some frient come to claim hospitality, 
he lighted a lamp and went to the door, wher, to 
his amazement, he found himeelf in the preseuce 
of six men armed with Sharpe's rifles, knives, and 
revolvers, ‘The header, 4. E. Cooke, told him he 
was a prisoner, but that be need feel no alarm, ar 
no harm was intended to his person. The Colegcl 
took the matter as coolly as could have been de- 
sired, assuring them that he not only was not 


frightened, bat appreciated the honor they bad | 


done him in supposing it required six men, armed 
to the teeth, to capture a single man in his night- 


art. 

While he dressed himself the outlaws arrested 
all the negro men on the premises, attached horses 
to the Colonel's carriage and two wagons, and thus 
drove of toward Harper's Ferry. On their way 
they captured a Mr. Jobn Alstadt, his ton, aud 
men-servanta, in like manner. Cooke, who had 
previously visited Colonel Washington's honse, 


(Novemper 5, 1859, 


INVASION HARPER'S FERRY.—{Feom ove own Antist | 


and had been courteously enter~ 
tained ty him, took advantage of 
the kuewledtce thereby gained of 
to steal a mumber 
ly relics, among 
which was the presented hy 
Frederick the Great to General 


fone o'clock om 
Monday that the citizens 
of Harper's Forry began to suspect 
that some mischief yas afoot. The 
regular watclinan at the bridge 
i an arrowed 


was miast 


Was Poperted to Heyweod, 
the well-known negro porter at the 
dépAt, he went dows to see about 
it, When he gos there he was ap 
proached Ly several armed men, 
eve of whom handed him a rifle, 
etd ordered him to stand guard in 
the ens of freedom, Heywood 
expostulated with them, and ree- 
clutely te take the rifle. 
ir motives were hastily ex- 
and be wes threatened 
instant death if he did not 

jein them, With hereie firmness 
the neg ane x that they 
might hie, but he would nev- 
er join in thelr marderons schemes, 
Seotng an op 
el to 
Thus the first life sacrificed by 
these philanthrepic lierators was 
that of » faithful negre 
Shortly ufter the workmen be- 
gen tw go to thelr work-shops, 
the firet, a Mr. Kelly, on 
hug an armed guard at the gate, 
iby what authority they bad 
takea ef the public 
By 


the authorliy God Almiahty.” 

} to enter as 
and made his 
through bis hat ox he ran, Mr. 

| Witnessed this ax he wos opening Lis 

} shop, amd rowning owt with bis gun, fred at the 

1 guard, The next moment he was shot dead. 

In the mean flme the rumor of these murders 
| began 40 spread; and as the town was aroused 
| from sleep, it was ascertained that the telegraph 
wires had been eut above ond below the town; 
the mornin, stopped anid de for a time, 
and then permitiod fo proceed; and that sev- 
eral leading citizens had been taken from theic 
| beds, and were held prisoners Uy a bond of un- 

known persons in the Arw grounds, 

The number of these prisoners was increased to 

twenty-five or thirty by the capture of offirers and 
| employds, who went to the works to attend to their 
| duties or from curiosity. 
| As the si roe: vtpon the scene, the reported 
outrages awl the bodies of the nurlered men 
showed that from whatever couree the inevement 
j came it was of a vcrious character, Sentinels, 


TRE STUPMING OF BY THE SEALES ny Porte Cuarox) 
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John Brown and his son awaiting examination, as sketched by Porte Crayon, in Harper’s 
Weekly for November 5. 


Governor Wise, of Virginia, examining the prisoners, as pictured in Frank Leslie’s Weekly 
for October 29. 
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Joseph H. Diss Debar made this courtroom 
sketch of Brown at an unspecified date in 
1859. The picture of Mrs. Mary Day Brown, 
the abolitionist’s second wife being escorted 
to her husband in jail at Charlestown, ap- 
peared in Frank Leslie’s Weekly for Decem- 
ber 17. She arrived at the jail on December 
1 and spent several hours with her husband. 
Brown called in Andrew Hunter, who had 
prosecuted him and asked Hunter to help 
him make a will. The Browns had supper 
with Captain Avis, the kindhearted jailor. 
When Mrs. Brown was leaving, her husband’s 
last words to her were: “Remember them 
that are in bonds as bound with them. Al- 
ways remember that, Mary.” 
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John Brown riding to his execution, as illustrated in Frank Leslie’s Weekly for December 


17, 1859. 


—And ascending the scaffold, as pictured in the same periodical for December 10, 1859. 
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John Brown awoke early on the morning of Friday, December 2. 

He prayed and read the Bible. Then he wrote a codicil to his will and 

a letter to his wife. On an enclosed sheet of paper, he wrote the 
inscriptions for the graves of his two sons and himself. 


“| had no idea that Governor Wise considered my execution so 

important,” he said when he saw the files of soldiers. He rode with 

his own walnut coffin to the gibbet in the cornfield. “This is a 

beautiful country,” he remarked. “I have not cast my eyes over it 
before; that is, not in this direction.” 


Among the soldiers was John Wilkes Booth, Company F, Virginia 

Militia. He had been playing in a theatre in Richmond, but he en- 

listed when he heard that John Brown was to be hanged. Between 

them, they would write bloody flourishes to the beginning and 
the ending of an era. 
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Satcnpar, Decemner 17, 1859. 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 
T ALF the troubles of mankind have arisen 
from misanderstandings. There is just 
now some small danger that a misunderstand. 
ing may engend b 


and the South. Each section of the country 
misunderstands the other. Each is excited and 


wen the North. 


disposed to be angry; and if an opportunity of- 


fers, there may be a quarrel between them be- 


fore a chance is afforded for mutual explanation | 


; and candid interchange of opinion. 


The South imagines that the Northern peo- | 


ple sympathize with Joha Brown, and regard 
him as a martyr. Among others, Governor 


_ Wise, of Virginia, and Governor Gist, of South 


Carolina, entertain, and endeavor to disscmin- | 


ate this opinion. Yet it is a notorious fallacy. 
The bulk of the Northern people have no sym- 


pathy whatever with John Brown. They re-— 


gard him as a man who broke his country's 


laws willfully, who caused the death of inno- | 


eent men, and who has been justly punished 
for his cimes. ‘This is the view taken by the 
great conservative body of the Northern people, 
including most of the merchants, farmers, me- 
chanics, and citizens generally. Members of 
the Republican party—while owning to some 
tenderness for Brown on account of bis sinceri- 
ty and manliness—still admit that he was right- 
ly punished. Of those who deem him a mar- 
tyr, and censure Virginia for having executed 
the law, there is a mere handful—Cheever, Em- 
erson, Phillips, and a sclect party of radical 
abolitionists, who have never had any following 
worth mention. 


John Brown was not the only one who found Harper’s Ferry an untenable position. The 

town was won and lost half a dozen times during the Civil War. Now it is quiet again. 

The tourist sees a place not very different from the one that John Brown knew in 1859. 

The government buildings are gone except for the engine house, and steel bridges 

have replaced the wooden ones. But tourists go less for the magnificent scenery than 
because of a brief cataclysmic visitor a hundred years ago. 
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America’s first 


Greek 


pl 
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letter fraternity 


began in 1776 with the meeting of five 


boys in the Raleigh Tavern at Williams- 


burg. Despite the 


interruption 


of wars, 


it has survived and today has more than 


150,000 members 


in forty-five 


states. 


by Virginia Waller Davis 


F. boys, in a candle-lit room in Williamsburg, 
kept a date with destiny in the year seventeen hun- 
dred and seventy-six. Within four months their num- 
ber had grown to twelve. Within four years they 
numbered fifty. Then, for nearly seventy years, noth- 
ing more was heard from them. Yet today, more than 
150,000 persons in forty-five States are members of 
their group, the internationally honored “Honor So- 
ciety,” America’s Phi Beta Kappa. 


The eloquence of patriots rang through the little 
City of Williamsburg during the short winter days of 
that historic year, and fists were wont to bang on 
tavern tables at the height of political debates. At 
the College of William and Mary political differences 
and service in the Continental Army were fast thin- 
ning out the student body and President Camm’s Tory 
sympathies were about to cause his removal, when 
five young students, filled with the urge of the times, 
Went into action. 
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As the first step toward furthering “Fellowship, 
Morality and Literature” they agreed to meet in the 
stimulating atmosphere of the Apollo Room at the 
Raleigh Tavern. Here, firelight and candlelight played 
on the motto gilded over the deep fireplace, Hilaritas 
Sapientiae et Bonae Vitae Proles C“Jollity, the off- 
spring of wisdom and good living”), and “On Thurs- 
day, the 5th of December, in the year of our Lord 
God one thousand seven hundred and seventy-six, 
and the first year of the Commonwealth, a happy 
spirit and resolution of attaining the important ends 
of Society entering the minds of John Heath, Thomas 
Smith, Richard Booker, Armistead Smith and John 
Jones, and afterwards seconded by others, prevailed, 
and was accordingly ratified.” Thus began the minutes 
of the first meeting of Phi Beta Kappa in America. 


Led by John Heath, eighteen-year-old Greek schol- 
ar from Northumberland, they quickly approved the 
Greek phrase meaning “Love of wisdom the guide 
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John Heath, of Northumberland County, was one of the five founders and 
the first president of Phi Beta Kappa at the College of William and Mary. 
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Bushrod Washington, a nephew of George 
Washington, became the first 
member, in 1780. 


alumnus 


of life,” the initials of which gave the society its 
name. Heath is credited with selecting and adapting 
the phrase and a contemporary, writing in later years, 
declared “none of us supposed that anything more 
pure could have been formed in Athens, such was 
the opinion of the great learning of our founder.” 


They next agreed upon a design for a distinguish- 
ing medal “for the better establishment and sanctitude 
of our unanimity,” which was to be square, and of 
silver. On one side was to be the date, and the initials 
“SP,” denoting the Latin, Societas Philosphiae, and 
on the other side ®BK, with three stars in the 
upper corner signifying their three aims (Friendship, 
Morality and Literature), while a hand with index 
finger pointing upward completed the design. 

As the boys in knee breeches, with their hair tied 
in queues, recorded their actions with a goose quill 
pen, they little dreamed that what was taking shape 
in flickering candlelight would be almost extinguished 
in the wake of two wars, that a twenty-two-year-old 
president would discontinue its activities and _ sixty- 
eight years later assist at its reactivation; that its seal 
would be carried into the Revolution, and the minutes 
lost to the college for more than one hundred years. 
Certainly they did not foresee that on the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of this very meeting, in 
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Another founder, John Brown, of Staun- 
ton, later served as senator from two states. 


1926, a stately Memorial Hall would rise in their 
honor. 


By the time of the next meeting, January 5, 1777, 
their number had increased to nine, with Daniel and 
Theodorick Fitzhugh and John Stuart of King George, 
and John Storke of Westmoreland, invited on that 
day. 

A form of initiation now seemed necessary, and 
an “oath of fidelity” being considered the strongest 
bond, the following was resolved upon: “I, A. B., 
do swear on the Holy Evangelists of Almighty God, 
or otherwise as calling the Supreme Being to attest 
this my oath, declaring that I will, with all my possi- 
ble efforts, endeavor to prove true, just, and deeply 
attached to this our growing Fraternity; in keeping, 
holding, and preserving all secrets that pertain to my 
duty, and for the promotion and advancement of its 
internal welfare.” 


This was solemnly subscribed to by all nine, who 
next proceeded to elect John Heath, Thomas Smith, 
Gloucester, and Richard Booker, Amelia, as president, 
clerk and treasurer, respectively, and before adjourn- 
ing promised to adopt “proper and salutary laws” at 
the next meeting, March first. 


With the adoption of these first twenty-four laws 
the organization of America’s first Greek letter fraterni- 
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Colonel Daniel Carroll Brent, of Stafford. 


was fourth and last treasurer, in 1778. 


ty was temporarily complete. Among these were laws 
declaring membership open to collegians, sixteen 
years of age and above, when elected by unanimous 
vote, with the initiation fee to be six shillings plus 
the procurement of a medal “wholly corresponding 
with those of the Fraternity”; that four members 
should perform at each meeting, two in “matters of 
argumentation” and two in “opposite composition”; 
that all members must behave with “becoming de- 
cency,” and the “least appearance of intoxication or 
disorder of any single member by liquor at a session 
would subject him to a penalty of ten shillings”; that 
monthly meetings should be held on Saturdays, with 
six members a quorum, and a penalty for unexcused 
absence; that the Society have the power to fine or 
expel, and that a premium be allowed from the treas- 
ury for “encouragement of any new inventions of 
Arts and Sciences.” 


They also adopted a two-part resolution in which 
they agreed that in all their proceedings they would 
“invoke the Deity by some sacrifice or devotion” and 
that profanation of the oath of fidelity would mean 
“certain expulsion” as well as “universal censure.” 


Every official action was carefully noted on plain 
paper, seven and three-quarter inches by twelve, and 
twenty-five sheets, with twenty-three used on both 
sides, were needed to cover the society's seventy-seven 
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Richard Bland Lee, of Prince William 
County, became one of the fifty founders, 
in 1790. 


meetings held from December 5, 1776 to January 6, 
1781, when the nearness of the British forces caused 
suspension of activities. 


The first official action of the nine charter mem- 
bers was to invite a tenth, Isaac Hite, of Winchester, 
at a called meeting on March 27th, and not long after 
this he was elected to succeed Booker as the society's 
second treasurer. 


On April 15th, at another special meeting, William 
Short of Surry, John Morrison of Louisa, and George 
Braxton of King William were initiated, and a few 
weeks later, May 3, 1777, Short succeeded Thomas 
Smith as clerk when, in the temporary absence of 
President Heath, Smith took the chair. When Smith 
left College soon thereafter, Short remained as clerk 
until elected as president on December 10, 1778, suc- 
ceeding Heath. On November 19, 1777, just in time 
for the society's first anniversary, Henry Hill, of King 
and Queen, became a member, and made the number 
of its members an even fourteen. 


Just a few years later William Short received the 
first appointment signed by President Washington 
under the Constitution, naming him Chargé d'affaires 
in France. At the close of a distinguished career which 
included service as Commissioner to The Hague and 
Ambassador to Spain, he spearheaded plans for the 


society's first revival in 1849, at the age of ninety. 
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Among the first recorded topics chosen for “matters 
of argumentation,” were recreation for the philosophi- 
cal mind, the cause and origin of society, the 
advantages of an established church, the justice of 
African slavery and whether agriculture or merchan- 
dise is most advantageous to a state. 


In 1778 ten more young men were admitted: John 
Allen, Surry; John Nivison, Norfolk; Hartwell Cocke, 
Henrico; Thomas Hall, Louisa; Samuel Hardy, Isle 
of Wight; Archibald Stuart, Rockbridge; John Brown, 
Staunton; Preeson Bowdoin, Accomac; Littleton Eyre, 
Northampton and Daniel Carroll Brent, Stafford. 
Nivison served as the society’s third clerk and Brent 
was the fourth and last treasurer. 


It was Samuel Hardy who first conceived the idea 
of extending the society to other areas as a means of 
binding together men of like minds, at a critical period 
in the nation’s history. Quickly winning others to 
the idea the ground work was laid by changing the 
membership rules from “collegians only” to “others, 
not students” at William and Mary. 


This was voted December 10, 1778 and in the spring 
a “Charter Party” was approved to work out all details 
for establishing other fraternities “corresponding to 
this.” When completed the first charter was presented 
to Samuel Hardy, originator of the idea, with four 
others following for branches within the State. In 
December 1779 the charter form was expanded to 
include all the “united States.” 


Elisha Parmele of Goshen, Connecticut, former 
Yale student and Harvard graduate, was teaching in 
the area at this time, and known to several members. 
Acquainting him with the plan for extending the 
society, they invited him to membership in July, 1779, 
and four months later he applied for and received, a 
charter for Harvard College, December 4, 1779, and 
one for Yale just five days later. 


These two historic charters were signed by William 
Short, president; Archibald Stuart, vice president; John 
James Beckley, clerk; William Cabell, treasurer and 
fifteen members including Hardy. 


Because of the uncertainties of the times none of 
these “scion” charters was acted upon immediately. 
Yale was the first to organize, doing so on November 


- 13, 1780, just three weeks and one day before the 


parent chapter was forced to suspend activities. Yale 
was thus the connecting link, just in the nick of time. 
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The desk in which the seal of Phi Beta 


Kappa was hidden for more than 60 years. 


Harvard's chapter was established September 5, 1781 
and from these two a third took root at Dartmouth, 
August 20, 1787. At the close of the Revolution, the 
parent society was not reactivated but had its first 
official revival in 1851, remaining active until the 
War Between the States. In 1893 it again became ac- 
tive as a feature of the two hundredth anniversary of 


the founding of the College. 


Twelve others, besides Elisha Parmele, were initi- 
ated in 1779, including Thomas Clements, Surry; 
Thomas William Ballendine, Prince William; Richard 
Baker, Nansemond; John Moore, probably Rockbridge; 
Spencer Roane, Essex; William Stith, Northampton; 
William Stuart, King George; John James Beckley 
(place not verified); Thomas Savage, New Kent; John 
Page, Gloucester; William Cabell, Nelson, and George 
Brent, Stafford. William Cabell was the society’s third 
treasurer, and Beckley the fourth and last clerk, a 
job which fit him like a glove since he had already 
served as Clerk of the Virginia Senate when initiated, 
and was to be the first Clerk of the United States 
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Archibald Stuart, of Rockbridge, was first 
and only vice president of the early society. 


House of Representatives and first Librarian of Con- 
gress. He is the only man ever to have held these 
positions simultaneously. 


The charters required an official seal, and one of 
brass was accordingly approved. The size of a silver 
quarter, it had the Greek letters “@BK” engraved 
on its face and there was a socket for a handle on its 
back. This seal was used on both the Harvard and 
Yale charters which are preserved today. Some faint 
trace may be seen of it on the Harvard charter, which 
is still bedecked with ribbons, “pink and sky-blue,” 
official @ BK colors. 


Initiations were expanded and laws revised in 1779 
and the office of “standing Vice President” created 


to which Archibald Stuart was forthwith elected. This- 


first and only vice president of the early society took 
his job seriously. While charged with the seal’s safe- 
keeping he was called into service and, knowing no 
safer place for it than on his person, he marched to 
war with it tucked in his pocket. At war's end he re- 
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turned to find the society out of existence, so once 
again he put it away. He probably forgot about it 
completely long before his eventful life as Virginia 
senator, presidential elector and judge of the Court of 
Appeals (General Court) came to an end. Years 
after his death it was found by his son in a desk and 
returned to the College, only to be lost again between 
fire and war. 


Neither of the two young men mainly responsible 
for the continuous life of the society lived to reach 
his thirtieth birthday. Samuel Hardy, who was elected 
to the Virginia House of Delegates at the age of 
twenty, and later to the Continental Congress, served 
with such distinction that at his death at the age of 
twenty-seven, Congress attended his funeral in a body 
and the Virginia Legislature paid all of his funeral 
expenses. 


Elisha Parmele’s career as a Presbyterian Minister 
in Massachusetts was cut short at the age of 
twenty-nine while on a trip south for his health. 
He was taken ill in the Shenandoah Valley and sought 
refuge at the home of Abraham Bird, near New Mar- 
ket. Here he died and was buried. 


Of the thirteen young men elected to membership 
in 1780, completing the “fifty founders,” the name of 
John Marshall is preeminent. At the age of twenty- 
four, while awaiting a new military command, he 
enrolled in George Wythe’s Law Class—the first in an 
American college—and was at once invited to join 
the society which has been described as “an admirable 
nursery of patriots and statesmen.” 


Others joining the same year were Peyton Short, 
Surry; Joseph Cabell, Nelson; George Lee Turber- 
ville, Westmoreland; Bushrod Washington, Westmore- 
land; Thomas Lee, Prince William; Landon Cabell, 
Nelson; William Pierce, (address not recorded); 
Richard Bland Lee, Prince William; William Madi- 
son, King George; John Swann, Gloucester; Thomas 
Cocke, Surry, and Stevens Thomson Mason, Stafford. 


Bushrod Washington, nephew of George, inheritor 
of Mt. Vernon and destined for the United States 
Supreme Court, was the society's first alumnus mem- 
ber, being elected upon his return to College for 


special studies, several years after graduation. 


On January 6, 1781, the day after the capture of 
Richmond by British forces, an emergency meeting 
was called to secure the records “during the confu- 
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sion of the Times . . . in the sure and certain Hope 
that the Fraternity will one day rise to life everlasting 
and Glory immortal.” 


These were placed, sealed, with the College Stew- 
ard who two years later delivered them to Landon 
Cabell upon his return to College. For sixty-odd years 
they remained in his keeping and in 1849 were pre- 
sented by his son to the Virginia Historical Society. 
This society returned them to the College in 1895... . 
an absence of 112 years. 


Many of the “fifty founders” participated in the 
Revolution, served in the Virginia General Assembly 
and were members of the Convention of 1788 which 
ratified the Federal Constitution. Five were members 
of Congress, including the first president, John Heath, 
who served in the third and fourth Congresses and 
died in Richmond in 1810 while a member of the 
Council of Governor John Tyler, Sr. Others were 
John Brown, Richard Bland Lee, Stevens Thomson 
Mason and the illustrious John Marshall, “Father 
of the Supreme Court.” 


John Brown not only represented Virginia in the 


United States Senate and the Continental Congress, 
of which he was the last survivor, but also was the 
first United States Senator from Kentucky. There is 
a story behind every name and the sum total of their 
contributions cannot be tabulated. 


The square silver medal was eventually changed 
to gold and the “stem” added, forming a “key.” Har- 
vard was the first to eliminate the oath of fidelity 
(1831) and with the organization of the United 
Chapters in 1883, secrecy was removed. The coveted 
®BK_ scholarships of today are the lengthened 
shadows of the boys of 1778 who voted to “assist some 
orphan to receive schooling,” and these shadows have 
so stretched across the nation that National Head- 
quarters in Washington are required in which to 
concentrate the far-flung activities of the 164 chapters 
and related activities. 


In the foyer of the Phi Beta Kappa Memorial Hall 
at William and Mary, erected in 1956 to replace the 
earlier one destroyed by fire, there is a tablet of bronze 
on which are inscribed the names of the fifty founders. 
At the bottom is the inscription “All Were Sons of 
Virginia Except Elisha Parmele of Connecticut.” 


William and Peyton Short, of Surrey County, were founders. William, second president 
of the society, was later Chargé d'affaires to France, Commissioner to The Hague and 
Ambassador to Spain. 
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GORONWY OWEN: 
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ha 
A WELSH BARD IN VIRGINIA ; 
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W 
la 
DUW AC he 
GORONWY. OWENU723-1769): 
CLERICWR, BARDD, GWt ADGARWR, Emynypn. fo 
 ATHRO, LLYTHORWR: YS GOLHAIG CLASUROL,« 
CYMMRODOR.A. SAER-RHYDD ac 
“CERAIS FY NGWLAD.GEINFAD D 
CODLIYD 4 GAN GYMRY GOGLEDD 

Poverty and politics sent to Virginia the great Welsh poet, 

Goronwy Owen, “the most finished writer of Latin since the 4 


days of the Roman Emperors.” Ironically, on alien soil he 


wrote some of the finest poems in the Welsh language. 


by Edwin T. Williams 


£. poet looked out on the surging Atlantic. Be- 
numbed in body and spirit, he had given, first, his 
son and now his “Elinor” into the ocean. A few hours 
before he had buried his wife in the grasping blue- 
gray sea that rolled in from the rim of the great bow] 
in which the convict-laden ship was sailing. Even 
though the swell broke evenly on the weather bow 
and spread rhythmic creaking through the woodwork 
of the ship, in harmony with the music of the night 
wind in the rigging, it did not arouse his muse. 
The fever-wracked cries of another human whipped 


him back to reality. As ship’s doctor—by virtue of 


being able to read a copy of Dr. Shaw’s book on 
medicine,—he would do what he could. As a clergy- 
man he baptized the newly born, soothed and coun- 
seled the living, buried the dead. But it was as an 
educator that he was making this journey to become 
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master of the grammar school at the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, in Williamsburg, Virginia. 

The first day of the year, 1722 Cold style) heard 
the throaty cry of the new-born Goronwy Owen, in 
a remote part of Wales, Llanfair Mathafarn Eithaf, 
in the island shire of Anglesey. His father, Owen 
Goronwy, a tinker by trade, neglected his modest 
home and spent most of his time at the public tavern. 
He too wrote poetry, of an inferior sort. Goronwy 
Owen yr Eurych, his grandfather, was considerably 
more respectable and was warden of the village church. 
The gift for the right word in the pure use of his 
native tongue came through the efforts of his mother, 
Sian (Jane) Parry Owen. 

At eleven, Goronwy was already a zealous student 
at the Friars’ grammar school in Bangor. His love for 
linguistic studies was almost a passion, a passion 
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fostered by the Morris brothers who were literati of 
some means. It is from the voluminous correspondence 
with these men that we know as much as we do of 
the minutiae of Goronwy’s life. 

When Owen returned in 1741 to Llanfair, another 
had taken his dead mother’s place. He was fortunate to 
secure a post as one of the masters in the grammar 
school of the quiet seaport village of Pwllheli. A 
Welsh and a Latin poem were written here, inspired 
not by the beauty of the hamlet, but by one of its 
young women and a nocturnal visit to another young 
lady in which he was chased by the family dog. 

His future did not lie in Pwllheli, however, for 
he had already heard the call of the church and was 
working on entrance to Oxford. Jesus College, Ox- 
ford, has béen credited with giving Goronwy four 
academic years, but, in 1924, the research of J. H. 
Davies revealed that Goronwy was at the college only 
from June 1742 to January 1744-45. 


After ordination to the diaconate in the fall of 
1745, Owen was appointed by the chaplain, to the 
curacy of his native parish church at Llanfair. The 
good fortune was short-lived. When the bishop re- 
turned, he wrote his chaplain that the curacy was 
wanted for a friend of his and that Owen would have 
to give it up. 

Soon he had a curacy two miles from the town of 
Oswestry, at Selatyn, and was appointed one of the 
masters in the grammar school at Oswestry. 

In August 1747, Owen was married to Ellen, the 
daughter of a retired ironmonger and alderman of 
Oswestry. Two years later, he moved to “the living” 
of Donnington to increase his income. After the 
birth of his son, Robert, sixteen months later, he moved 
on to Walton, near Liverpool. His salary at Donning- 
ton was only twenty-six pounds a year, including his 
work at the school. At Walton, his income was in- 
creased to thirty-five. 


Bangor, Wales, where eleven-year-old Goronwy attended the Friars’ grammar school and 
first showed his passionate interest in the study of languages. 
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Goronwy struggled bravely, devoting his few 
hours of leisure to poetic compositions and the study 
of languages. He became proficient in Hebrew and 
Chaldean and was anxious to secure grammars so that 
he might acquire a knowledge of Arabic and Syrian 
as well. It was here—on English soil—that he wrote 
Cywydd y Farn Fawr, one of the greatest poems in 
the Welsh language. 

His life at Walton was better from a financial 
standpoint, but his income was still inadequate. It is 
believed that he composed his one surviving hymn 
at Walton. The Church of Wales would have prof- 
ited much had the talented Goronwy been encour- 
aged to write a book of hymns. 

After two years, it looked as though there would 
be a change for the better. The Honorable Society 
of Cymmrodorion (The Society of Ancient Britons) 
which sponsored Welsh letters and culture, planned 
to organize a Welsh church in London and to offer 
to Goronwy Owen the position as paid secretary of 
the Society. He was to receive additional payment 
for any translations or original compositions the Society 
might need. By the time he moved his family to 
London, it was obvious that establishment of a Welsh 
church was impractical. 


Gi of 


With dwindling resources, Goronwy was again 
looking for a church. It was provided through Dr. 
Nicolls, Master of the Temple, who needed a curate 
for his parish of Northolt. 

While at Northolt, Goronwy put into Welsh and 
Latin the “Congratulatory Poem” on the birth of 
George Herbert, Lord Ludlow, eldest son of the Earl 
of Powis. Through the earl’s influence it is believed 
that Goronwy received the appointment to the gram- 
mar school of the College of William and Mary. Dr. 
Porteus, Bishop of London, who made the appoint- 
ment spoke of Owen as the most finished writer of 
Latin since the days of the Roman Emperors.” 

Perhaps Goronwy’s Owen’s lot was not harder than 
that of many other curates of his time, but it would be 
hard to justify. Nor will poverty justify,on the other 
side of the ledger, some of the difficulties into which 
Owen fell because of his lack of business acumen, 
sharp tongue, quick temper, continual borrowing and, 
occasionally, drinking too much. Unhappily, most 
writers have emphasized these shortcomings, although 
there is ample evidence that, along with his attain- 
ments in scholarship, he was a good pastor of his 
people, a prodigious worker, but very modest, a genial 
and kindly person with a ready wit. 
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The lower part of a page 

from the Brunswick Coun- 

ty Will Book, #4, show- 
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This was the man who, with two small boys and 
no wife, qualified as master of the grammar school 
at the College of William and Mary on April 7, 1758. 
His boys did not stay motherless long, for Mrs. Clay- 
ton, the sister of the Reverend Thomas Dawson, presi- 
dent of the college, became his wife. Within a year 
she too was dead. With no stabilizer at home, Owen 
sought solace with a friend and they, in the cup. 
And it was during one of these periods that Jacob 
Rowe, professor of moral philosophy, and Goronwy 
led the students in a row with the young men of the 
town. Rowe was dismissed and Goronwy resigned. 

Goronwy Owen’s next role would be played in the 
frontier county of Brunswick, as the rector of St. 
Andrew’s Parish. The Reverend Patrick Lunen and 
the Reverend Goronwy Owen were both tried out 
by the vestry of this parish for a period since they 
did not know either man. However, when they did not 
choose either one, Governor Francis Fauquier made 
the decision for them and Goronwy was duly received 
by the vestry on June 22, 1761. 

From this time until his death in July, 1769, Owen 
baptized, married, buried, visited the sick and con- 
ducted regular services in the churches of the parish 
and worked with the vestry on building a new 
church. In 1763, he married Joan (Iona) Simmons and 
they subsequently had four children, John Lloyd, 
Goronwy, Richard Brown and Jane. Robert alone sur- 
vived of the three children by Owen’s first marriage. 
Only on one occasion does the record show that the 
intemperance which caused Owen’s resignation at 
William and Mary, got the best of him again. 

St. Andrew’s parish covered the northern half of 
Brunswick County which, in 1760, retained many of 
the characteristics of the frontier. It was about 30 
miles long by 20 miles wide and, if the method of 
estimating the population at three times the number 
of tithables be accepted, its inhabitants numbered ap- 
proximately 5,247 in 1760 and 6,579 in 1769. Law- 
renceville was in its infancy as a town and the vestry 
met in the courthouse in another part of the parish 
until the new middle church was completed in 1766. 

This was the last church building erected in the 
parish until the present St. Andrew’s. Consecrated 
by the Right Reverend Richard Channing Moore on 
Sunday, October 28, 1829, it is now the oldest public 
building in use in Brunswick County. None of the 
buildings of Goronwy’s day are in existence. 

Two years after the revival of the church life of 
the parish under Bishop Moore, there was also a 
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Dr. Lyon G. Tyler, president of William 

and Mary College, revived interest in 

Owen by his study in 1901 and he wrote 

of Owen as a Welsh brother to Edgar 
Allan Poe. 


renascence of interest in Cymric literature. A eulogistic 
tablet, was placed by Goronwy’s countrymen in the 
Cathedral Church of Bangor, Wales, in 1831. About 
1850, the Cymmrodorion Society wrote Bishop Meade, 
seeking information and possible manuscripts that 
Owen might have left. From that time until the 
present, there have been spasmodic individual in- 
quiries and visits from across the sea to William and 
Mary, the Episcopal Diocese of Virginia office in 
Richmond, and to St. Andrew’s Parish, whose records 
are among the historical documents housed in the 
clerk’s office of Brunswick County. 

A lineal descendant of Owen, David Lloyd, of 
Brownsville, Maine, came to Lawrenceville in the 
spring of 1913, to locate as accurately as possible the 
poet’s grave. The story of the search, with biographi- 
cal notes on Owen, was published in Welsh (1947) 
by Isaac Lloyd, a nephew of David Lloyd. The Rever- 
end Arthur P. Gray, Jr., then rector of St. Andrew’s, 
also published, in the William and Mary Quarterly, 
articles substantiating the work they had done to- 
gether. 

Others who have followed up this research are Dr. 
G. McLaren Brydon, historian of the Episcopal Dio- 
cese of Virginia, Mrs. Augusta B. Fothergil, Mrs. 
Lloyd V. Bell and the present writer. 

The Reverend Mr. Gray had appealed to the As- 
sociation for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities, 
in 1921, to place a monument to Owen in Brunswick 
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County, but no funds were available. In June 1957, 
this writer was making the same appeal. A gift was 
voted and the Poetry Society of Virginia followed 
suit by sponsoring a general solicitation among its 
members and among the Welsh people of the United 
States and Canada. 

As a part of the Jamestown Festival, the Honorable 
Society of Cymmrodorion of London, represented by 
its genial secretary, Sir John Cecil-Williams, in Au- 
gust, 1957, placed a large plaque of native Welsh 
slate to the memory of Goronwy Owen in the library 
of William and Mary College. 

To understand the genius and accomplishment in 
poetry of Goronwy Owen, it is almost imperative to 
know something about the construction of Welsh 
poetry. From a treatise on this subject by A. S. D. 
Smith, of Wales, comes the following explanation: 

“Cynghanedd (kung-han’-eth) is the name given to 
a highly developed system of alliteration and rhyme, 
in which the bulk of Welsh poetry was composed 
from the fourteenth to the eighteenth centuries, and 
in which much is still written at the present dav. . . 
No other literature in the world contains anything 
like it. . .. Cynghanedd is the backbone of the allitera- 
tive measures known as Y Pedwar Mesur ar Hugain 
Cerdd Dafod, or the 24 measures of poetry. . . .” 

One of the first principles is a complex type of 
alliteration. “In English, words are said to alliterate 
when they begin with the same letter, e.g. fail-find; 
string-strap; moonlight-manners-morrow.” 

“In Cynghaned4, alliteration is much stricter. Words 
of two or more syllables are considered to alliterate 
only when all their consonants (except the final) are 
the same, and in the same order. Thus moon-light 
(m-nl-) requires a word such as manly (m-nl-) to 


alliterate with; . . . Furthermore, the accent, or stress 


of the voice must fall on corresponding syllables in 
each word. Thus bullock alliterates with béllow, and 
not with beléw; sérrow with sérious, and not with 
seréne; but beléw alliterates with beliéve, and seréne 
with surroind.” 
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During Owen’s last years in England, vitriolic barbs 
had been exchanged between him and Lewis Morris, 
his friend and patron. But when news came to Goron- 
wy on his Brunswick plantation that Lewis Morris 
had died, he expressed his grief in a poem which jis 
considered one of the greatest literary feats in the 
Welsh language. Not only is a portion of it written 
in each of the 24 bardic meters, but every line ends 
with the same syllable except where the exigencies 
of meter, Proest cyfnewidiog, demand a change of 
vowels. The first seven stanzas form what is termed a 
Cadwen, a chain of englynion linked together by mak- 
ing the word that terminates the former englyn the 
beginning of the succeeding one. 

The whole eulogy consists of some 200 lines. The 
Reverend Maldwyn A. Davies, a native Welshman 
who is pastor of the Morton Grove Presbyterian 
Church, in Illinois, has translated the first seven stan- 
zas which are an example of one Welsh poetic meter. 
From this poem which is the only piece remaining 
of Goronwy’s American period, the following section 
is particularly interesting because of its obvious refer- 
ence to Virginia: 

The journeying was cold and bleak to this land 
of trees and wild groves, 

The land of myriad insects and life—a land of 
dangers—a land of Indians. 

A strange and imposing people. 

I have often longed for the beautiful land of 
Gwenedd, 

But now, wisdom bids me be still. 

For without Lewis what can Mon hold for me 
any more? 

Goronwy Owen tried to publish his works in 
1757, but was unable to do so. They were, however, 
published through the efforts of his friends, in 1763. 
It is probable that Owen never saw the Volume, 
Y Diddanwch Teuluaidd, which contained his col- 
lected works. Two other editions, with notes on his 
life, have since been published, in 1817 and 1876. 
The poet’s voluminous correspondence, edited by the 
Rev. Robert Jones, was published in 1860, 1895 and 
1924. Since 1900 a few booklets and about two dozen 
articles have appeared in America and Great Britain. 
And, at last, the people of Great Britain, through 
the Honorable Society of Cymmrodorion, and the 
people of North America, through the Poetry Society 
of Virginia, have joined forces to revive and preserve 
the memory of the great Welsh poet who lived in 
Virginia. 
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The design for the Celtic cross 
erected in St. Andrew’s Church- 
yard came from Anglesey, 
through Canon Selwyn Gum- 
mer. It was erected in 1958 
through joint efforts of the 
Poetry Society of Virginia, St. 
David’s Society and the vestry 
of St. Andrew’s. 


 BARDDONIAETH 


MARWNAD LEWIS MORYS, Yew. 


Gynt o Fon, yn ddiweddar o Allt-Fudog yng Ngheredizion. 
Pen-bardd, Hanesydd,?#Hynafiaethydd a Philosophydd yr o28 
a aeth heibio; a gwir garwr ei frenhin, a lles cyfiredin ¢i 
wlad; a hoffwr, hyfforddiwr a choleddwr ei iaith a’i genedl, 
Yn yr Awd) hon y mse pedwar mesur ar hugain Cerdd 
Dafawd, yngbyd a nodau yr Awdur ar rai pethau hynod, 


Englynion unodl union. 


Ocu dristyd ddyfryd ddwyfron !—och Geli! 
Och galed newyddion! 
Och eilwaith, gorph a chalon! _ 
Och roi’n y bedd mawredd Alon / 


Mawredd gwlad Wynedd, glod union—ceinwalch, 
Cynnor presennolion ; 
A byw urddas y beirddion 
A’u blaenawr oedd Llew mawr Mon. 


Cyd bai’ hirfaith taith o’r wlad hon—yno 
Hiyd ewynawg eigion ; 
Trwst’neiddiwch trist newyddion 
Ni oludd tir, ni ladd tonn. 


Mae tonnau dagrau digron,—i’m hwyneb, 
Am hynaws gir ffyddlon ; 
Liwydais i gan golledion 
Oer a fu ’r hynt i’r fro hon.’ 


' Virginia yn America, Ile y mae’r Awdwr yn drigiannol, wedi 
colli y rhan fwynf o’i deulu ar y mor wrth fordwyo yuo o 
Lundain, yn y tilwyddyn 1757, 


A page from Owen’s collection of poems, showing 

the beginning of his elegy to Lewis Morris. Com- 

posed in each of the 24 bardic meters, it is con- 

sidered one of the greatest literary feats in the 
Welsh language. 
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